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Tentinq Again 

ON THE 

OLD Camp Grounds 



By Henry B. Meigs. 



nHURSDAY, October 9th, 1902, following 
I close upon the sessions of the National 

Encampment of the G. A. R., at Washington, 
D. C, and forty years less one day, from the 
date of our being mustered into the service of 
our country at Brattleboro, Vt., forty-one mem- 
bers of our Regimental Association, by invitation 
of Comrades Marsh, Allen and Clark, boarded the 
train at the Pennsylvania R. R. Station, Wash- 
ington City, and wended our way southward, 
passing enroute many scenes and places that 
were familar to us all thirty-nine years ago. 
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We passed through a region of country whose 
every locality "bears the vivid impress of 
most interesting as well as important histori- 
cal associations, reaching back through nearly 
three hundred years of the beginnings and pro- 
gress of our country in the march of civilization 
and advancement." On every stream and tho- 
roughfare, in every valley and on every hill top 
there is some memento or land mark, in what- 
ever direction the eye may range, to remind us 
of what we and our comrades did there, and of 
the pioneers who transformed the wastes of the 
wilderness, marked the bounds of the home- 
steads, laid the hearth stones, established the 
neighborhoods and set up the altars of the Com- 
monwealth. 

We first passed over the famous Long Bridge, 
built in 1808, over which we had marched be- 
fore, and over which most of the great armies 
marching for the defence of the Union, entered 
Virginia during the Civil War. As we passed 
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over the bridge, we saw to our front and right, 
beautiful Arlington Cemetery, where rest thou- 
sands of our comrades and the Nation's heroes, 
the former home of Robert E. Lee. Not far from 
the western end of the bridge may still be seen 
remains of Old Fort Runyon, built by our com- 
rades of other regiments in 1861. It was the 
first military work raised for the protection of 
Washington against the advance of the secession 
forces ; it was the first base of picketing and 
skirmishing operations of the great conflict. 
This Fort was commenced by daylight of May 
24th, 1 86 1. The old works are now in the 
midst of the extensive brick yards of Brick 
Haven and Waterloo. A portion of them yet 
remain, but the greater part of the historic clay 
thrown up here by the boys in blue in '61, now 
does service in the walls of Washington homes. 
The Fort originally covered an area of about 
twelve acres, and was the largest of a chain of 
forts that surrounded Washington. Over the 
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broad thoroughfare extending southward passed 
unceasingly night and day for four years, railway 
military trains, commissary supply wagons, cav- 
alry and artillery, hurrying regiments of infantry, 
dashing couriers and clattering mounted order- 
lies. 

A new steel bridge with capacity to accom- 
modate the great and increasing railway and 
other travel over the historic Potomac, and of 
architectural design in harmony with the pro- 
posed plans for the beautifying of the Nation's 
Capitol, is already in course of construction to 
take the place of the old structure. 

The forts were built of earth, timber and 
masonry in the most careful and thorough man- 
ner. They contained wells for water supply, 
bombproofs and magazines for powder, shot and 
shell ; were surrounded by ditches, fringed with 
abbatis, and were armed variously. Forty years 
of peace have passed since these defences were 
constructed. To-day hardly one of them remains 
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intact as when the notes of reville and tattoo 
sounded in their midst. Nearly all of them have 
been demolished. The ramparts have been lev- 
eled, the ditches and rifle pits filled, and the 
plowshare of the farmer is again passing over 
them as before the war. 

When completed the works comprised sixty- 
two forts with forty-four supporting batteries, 
the whole having an armament of over one 
thousand guns, and requiring sixteen thousand 
men to properly garrison them. As we pass 
along, beautiful Arlington to the right of us, is 
still in view. We see the classic home of George 
Washington Parke Custis, adopted son of George 
Washington and grandson of Martha Washing- 
ton, erected in 1802. The estate consists of 1 160 
acres. On the death of Mr. Custis in 1857, this 
large estate became the property of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee, who had married Mary Ann, the only 
daughter of Mr. Custis. Mr. Custis had inherited 
the estate from his father, John Parke Custis. 
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General Lee became the leader of the secession 
armies and the estate in those troublesome times 
being unoccupied by its owner, was sold in 1 865, 
under the confiscation act for $92.00, and be- 
came the property of the United States Govern- 
ment, which took possession of the premises 
and set apart two hundred acres of it for the in- 
terment of the dead soldiers of the Union Army. 
In this National Cemetery specially laid out and 
beautified with reference to the patriotic pur- 
poses in view, nearly twenty-five thousand sol- 
diers have been buried from battle fields, hos- 
pitals and homes. The ceremonies at this 
beautiful place on every Decoration Day under 
the direction and loving care of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, are very impressive, and al- 
ways attract and draw there many thousands of 
the surviving veterans and friends of the deceas- 
ed heroes. 

A little farther along and we come to Four Mile 
Run, four miles from the Capitol. Here George 
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Washington owned several hundred acres of 
land near its headwaters, where the Old Colum- 
bian Pike crosses them, he had mills, from which 
were shipped cargoes of flour to the West Indies 
in the earlier Colonial times. Then the stream 
ran unvexed and was deep and navigable for 
sea going craft. Our comrades will remember 
that it was upon this stream that the Convales- 
cent Camp was situated during the Civil War. 
A little farther and the road strikes the Leesburg 
Turnpike, "the old Militarv Highway, over 
which Gen. Edward Braddock and most of his 
army of British regulars and provincial troopers 
marched in the spring of 1755, to expel the 
French and their Indian allies from the lands of 
the Ohio river. The regulars consisted of the 44th 
regiment, under Col. Peter Halket, and the 48th 
commanded by Col. Thomas Dunbar, mustering 
five hundred men, each with supplies and pro- 
visions, and about eight hundred provincial 
troopers." Their march took them a distance of 
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more than three hundred miles through an un- 
broken wilderness with swollen streams in- 
numerable to ford, and rugged hills and moun- 
tains to toil over. The disastrous battle was 
fought on the 9th of July, iv^s- Out of eighty- 
six ofiFicers, twenty-six were killed, among them 
Braddock and Halket. 

Now we come to historical Alexandria. Here 
it was said by a contemporary English traveler 
of the time, "that George Washington, amid 
the plaudits of the inhabitants first stepped forth 
as the patron of sedition and revolt, and sub- 
scribed fifty pounds for the support of hostili- 
ties." It had a population at the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War, of about five thousand. 

" Here in the spring of 1755, met the Colonial 
Governors, Dinwiddle, of Virginia ; Shirley, of 
Massachusetts; De Lancy, of New York; Morris, 
of Pennsylvania ; Sharpe, of Maryland, and 
Dobbs, of North Carolina, to arrange plans for 
the prosecution of the French and Indian war on 
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the Ohio river This meeting of the Colonial 
Governors might be called the second congress 
in America. That of the council at Albany, in 
1757, the first." 

While passing through Alexandria, we saw in 
the distance and on our left, Christ Church, built 
in 1767, on Washington Street, near King, with 
its unaltered pew of George Washington, brings 
back forcibly to memory the plainer days when 
the great hero mingled so often in religious ser- 
vice with his neighbors and friends of old Fairfax. 

The Marshal House on King Street above Roy- 
al will make fresh the tragic killing of Col. Ells- 
worth of the New York Zouaves, May 24th, 
1861. This old house about twenty years ago, 
was found to be on fire on a cold winter's night, 
and despite the exertions of the fire department, 
but little more than the bare walls were left 
standing. Upon being rebuilt it ceased to be a 
house of entertainment — the building now is 
used for other purposes. Near by stands the 
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Braddock House, very much used, and as it was 
years ago. Here General Braddock had his head- 
quarters, and held council of war at the Carlyle 
House on the opposite side of the market. Many 
of the officers of his command were glad to stay 
at the City Hotel, then known as Gadbby's Tav- 
ern. Long afterwards Gen. Lafayette was enter- 
tained here by the Masonic Lodge, and lodged 
at this house during the festivities incident to his 
visit. 

Few of the old colonial buildings of Virginia 
left standing have more interesting historical as- 
sociations than the old Carlyle Mansion, which 
forms a portion of the Old Braddock Hotel, on 
North Fairfax Street, built by John Carlyle in 
1745, and is still in a good state of preservation. 
Fairfax Court House is fourteen miles distance, 
Manassas twenty-seven, Winchester ninety, 
Fredericksburg fifty, Richmond one hundred and 
ten, and Norfolk two hundred and ten miles. 

Leaving Alexandria we soon cross Hunting 
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Creek, a familiar name to the 13th Vermont. On 
the left in the distance is the site of Old Camp 
Vermont, and near by Fort Lyon, which we 
with pick and shovel constructed. We remem- 
ber around it, in almost every direction, the 
plains and hill-slopes were white with tents of 
the gathered regiments, brigades and divisions 
of Union soldiers. Everywhere over the sud- 
denly populated region was heard the drum's 
wild beat, the fife's shrill notes, the bugle's 
echoing calls. The numerous remains of their 
intrenchments, including our own old Fort Lyon, 
earth works and other defences, are still promi- 
nent at every turn for miles around, attest the 
melancholy certainty that great preparations 
were made for the impending conflict. 

Near by is Bailey's Cross Roads where was 
manoeuvred by the Union forces, one of the 
grandest military reviews under General McClel- 
lan, of any country or time. All of the estates 
hereabout in old colonial days were large. The 
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Mason estate on Hunting Creek, the site of 
Camp Vermont, originally consisted of two 
thousand acres. Thomas Mason, a son of 
George, the patriot, hereinafter referred to, built 
the mansion here, and resided there after the 
Revolutionary War, the original mansion house 
was destroyed by fire about 1824. 

Arriving at Fairfax Station we were met by 
Mr. Edward Hamill with nine teams. (And 
right here it will be interesting to explain that 
Hamill, when we were encamped at Camp 
Widow Violet in the spring of 1863, was the 
ferryman in the Government employ at Occo- 
quan, and well known at that time to many 
members of the regiment). Mr. Hamill as 
guide and trainmaster transported us, first, to 
Fairfax Court House. The very name of the 
place calls up many interesting associations, ad- 
ventures and experiences. To describe scarcely 
any of these would occupy too much space for 
this article. 
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At Fairfax Court House we visited the County 
Clerk's office and Court House. Court was in 
session, but many of us took a look within at 
the room we had visited nearly forty vears pre- 
ceding our present excursion. We drank at the 
old well, but not from "the same canteen," and 
lived over again the events so indelibly impressed 
upon our memories. We finally repaired to the 
front yard of the house wherein our doughty 
General Stoughton had his headquarters and 
from whence he started on his enforced excur- 
sion to Richmond, Va., with Mosby and his 
men as an escort. In this front yard our Regi- 
mental Association held a meeting, a report of 
which follows this article. Here an address was 
made by Lieutenant Carmi L. Marsh, late of Co. 
K, who in well chosen words rehearsed the ex- 
periences of our Regiment at this point, as fol- 
lows : 

"December 12th, 1862, the Second Vermont 
Brigade, to which the 13th Vermont belonged. 
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marched to this place from near Alexandria and 
camped in a grove north-west of the village. 
They suffered much from cold before their tents 
arrived, which was several days later. They re- 
mained here five weeks, the regiments tal<:ing 
turns in going forward to Centrevilie, for a few 
days holding the fortifications there and picket- 
ing along the Bull Run, in connection with other 
troops. Our time was taken up by Guard 
Mount, Company, Regimental and Brigade Drill. 

Early on the eve of December 27th, the long 
roll sounded, and the regiments hastily formed 
in line. 

The outpost had reported that Stuart's Cav- 
alry was moving rapidly upon the village from 
the south and east. Colonel Randall was in at- 
tendance upon a court-martial at Alexandria, but 
Lieutenant Colonel Brown led the regiment on 
a double quick through the village and into a 
rifle pit which crossed the Alexandria pike, a 
quarter of a mile to the east. 
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When the men became silent the approach of 
the enemy over the frozen ground could be dis- 
tinctly heard in the clear frosty air. Apparently 
they had reached the pike and were forming, to 
charge from the east. A solitary horseman hav- 
ing passed the Union picket, came dashing down 
the pike from that direction, paused a moment 
by General Stoughton, and then passed in the 
rear of the 13th. This was Colonel Randall. 
When the voice of Colonel Randall was heard, 
the anxious men experienced relief and re-as- 
surance. He had heard of the raid and had rid- 
den with all speed from Alexandria. It was 
only by strategy, that he made his way through 
the foremost of the Confederates along the pike. 

A charge by the enemy's advance was soon 
repulsed by General Stoughton's skirmishers, 
and when our artillery opened General Stuart 
moved away, and flanked the town to the north. 
The 13th regiment was moved rapidly to inter- 
cept him, but only to become very warm by 
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running and then nearly to freeze before return- 
ing to camp in the morning, On the 20th of 
January, the regiment marched south, twelve 
miles to Wolf Run Shoals. 

There are other interesting facts which occur- 
red here later, which 1 will leave for Colonel 
Clark to relate at our next stopping place, not 
wishing to appropriate all of his thunder." 

Following the address by comrade Marsh, 
three old-time cheers were given him and given 
with a will, and here we elected as an honorary 
member of our Association, Mr. Philip Sheridan 
Randall, son of Colonel F. Y. Randall, of glori- 
ous and blessed memory. Mr. FLandall was 
touched to the heart by our action. In a few 
well chosen words, and evidently from the 
heart, he thanked the Association for the great 
honor conferred, upon him. With three more 
cheers for thesonof our old. Colonel, we ad- 
journed and re-embarked in the conveyances of 
Mr. Hamill for our next encampment. 
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The scenes and condition of the country about 
Fairfax Court House and Fairfax Station were 
little changed from what they were when we 
were lords of that country thirty-nine years ago. 
While passing en-route from Fairfax Court House 
to Wolf Run Shoals, we passed one especially fine 
farm now occupied by a Dr. Brooks. The writ- 
er of this sketch for the space of a week or ten 
days was a private guardsman at this house to 
keep our comrades from confiscating chickens, 
lambs and pigs. It was then, as now, the finest 
farm in all that country . 

The road from Fairfax Station to our old camp 
at Wolf Run Shoals is little changed in thirty-nine 
years. The first three miles of the road from 
Fairfax Station to Four Cross Roads (now called 
Wood's Store, a small store, a couple of houses 
and a blacksmith's shop) is a continuous forest, 
there being only one or two houses in small 
openings in all of this distance, looking for all 
the world precisely as it did thirty-nine years 
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ago. From Wood's Store to Farr P.O., another 
cross roads a couple of miles farther on, there 
are a few more houses of the most ordinary 
kind in small openings in the forest. At the 
Four Corners, now Farr Post Office, is the point 
where the 12th Vermont Regiment joined us 
when we were making our memorable march to 
Gettysburg. The Henderson Pike crosses the 
road from Fairfax Station to Wolf Run Shoals at 
this point. From these four corners into our 
old camp Wolf Run Shoals, were many houses 
still standing that were familiar to us from old 
associations, — houses where we sometimes for- 
aged and sometimes bought of the natives then 
residing there, and at one of which our good 
comrade Marsh was sick nigh unto death. 

Arriving at camp Wolf Run Shoals, of course 
the hills were there as we kenw them, but it 
was very hard to locate definitely and exactly 
our old camping ground. A fairly well kept 
farm owned by a Mr. Fairfax now occupies the 
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site of our old camp. In the past, when we oc- 
cupied this camp, the hills beyond the Bull Run 
stream were not wooded. To-day they are 
densely covered with a pine forest, while on the 
side of Bull Run where our camp was situated 
the hills and ravines are there as we knew them, 
but the woods and the cleared places have en- 
tirely changed, as have the maps of our own 
faces in the two score years that have intervened 
since we knew them. Here we had refresh- 
ments that had been provided by the committee 
in charge. Comrade H. O Clark made an in- 
teresting address, as follows : 

"Comrades : Again we are on the spot where 
we camped and slept nearly forty years ago. 
Many changes have come to each and all of us 
but there has been little change here. We found 
it woods, we laid our company streets in cordu- 
roy, we built our stockades from the white oak, 
which, as you remember, cut, split and burned 
readily, even the day it was cut, and when we 
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were ready to move from here instead of dense 
woods we left a clearing, with only stumps to 
show where trees had been ; now we come 
baci< and tind the stumps gone, the corduroy 
streets and stockades gone, and again the woods 
as if inviting us to make our camp. But 
while nature has renewed the surroundings here 
it has not renewed or reinvigorated us. In our 
hearts we are as young as forty years ago, but 
physically we are getting to be old men. The 
hardships we endured then and thought little of 
would be disastrous to us now. One week of 
camp life here would bring us all under the 
surgeon's orders rather than the colonel's. The 
regiment came from Fairfax Court House to this 
spot January 20th, '63. We formed camp on 
this hillside. The company streets running from 
the main track down toward the creek. The 
colonels, lieutenant colonels and other field of- 
ficers" tents were on the sumit of the knoll. 
Company A was where they supported a battery 
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of artillery, and was permanently located at the 
ford about a mile south. The regiment occupied 
the outer line of the defences of Washington, 
and its main duty here was keeping a guard on 
the fords in this vicinity on the Occoquan River. 
We had winter weather, some snow, and plenty 
of rain and mud. We had few drills, but used 
to have a daily dress parade on the field south of 
the camp, also frequent practice in target firing. 
Notwithstanding the inclement weather I do not 
remember that we had any unusual amount of 
sickness, nor do 1 remember that any of us suf- 
fered from cold or other causes. Most of our 
tents were stockaded and in all there was some 
kind of a device for heating. Some had stoves, 
many had stone fireplaces, some holes in the 
ground with an underground flue connecting 
with the chimney outside. These chimneys 
were unique affairs, built of small sticks like the 
cob houses of our childhood days, and plas- 
tered with mud inside and out, usually about 
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five feet in height. You will remember a playful 
custom that prevailed when a man had company 
in his tent and was apparently having an especi- 
ally good time, some envious chap would step 
up on the outside and drop a few cartridges 
down the chimney. This pleasure created con- 
fusion inside the tent, with loud and violent 
language, and threats of sudden death or dis- 
ablement at least of the perpetrator if caught, 
which seldom resulted. 

Perhaps you will remember our theatre, — at 
least the structure built over in that direction and 
pretending to be a theatre for the use of the boys. 
I did not know then, nor do 1 now know who 
it was that originated this scheme. 1 know 
it was proposed that we build a theatre, and the 
idea meeting with favor, two or three hundred 
of us set to work, some digging a trench around 
a piece of ground about thirty by forty feet, 
others cutting down the white oaks and split- 
ting them in half ; others carrying them in and 
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standing them dose together in the trench which 
was then refilled, and the cracks were plastered 
with mud and made tight. A door was put in 
and the whole covered with flies from wall 
tents ; benches were put in, a platform built and 
in a couple of days the theatre was ready for oc- 
cupancy. We had worked hard and now ex- 
pected to get some benefit from our labors, but 
no one seemed to take any steps toward theatrical 
or other amusement, and our theatre threatened 
to become rather a useless structure. Some time 
after completion, however, a couple of the boys 
coming into camp about 10 p. m., were surprised 
to see that it was occupied. The lights inside 
showing through the canvas roof plainly indicat- 
ed that at last there was something doing. They 
tried the door and found it fastened on the in- 
side. After knocking, it was opened by a man 
with a drawn sword who asked what they 
wanted ; replying that they wanted to come in, 
they were refused admission, and ordered away. 
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Protesting that they had helped build the theatre 
and had a right to enter, an officer appeared 
from the interior, (not of our regiment), who 
hastily inquired by what right they were out ot 
camp at that hour, and ordered them to return 
to their quarters forthwith, or take the penalty of 
being absent from camp without leave. Argu- 
ment in this case was out of the question and 
the boys returned to camp. Inquiries were start- 
ed next day, however, which resulted in show- 
ing that this was not a theatre, or intended for a 
theatre That some of the officers and older men 
were members of the Masonic fraternity, and 
having a dispensation from the Grand Lodge of 
Vermont to organize a lodge here, had gotten 
up the theatre story to get the boys, most of 
them under twenty-one years of age, and there- 
fore ineligible to join the Masonic order, to build 
them a lodge room. They were entirely suc- 
cessful in their scheme, and none of us boys 
were ever permitted to enter the structure we 
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had erected, after its completion. It was a clear 
case of bunco. 

Our supplies were brought here by wagons 
from Fairfax Station. You all remember the 
corduroy road we built and perhaps some of you 
have ridden over it in an army wagon. The ride 
down the hill with the mules on a run, the mud 
flying up between the logs twenty feet high and 
the wagon wheels only hitting every third log 
is an experience that one does not forget in forty 
years. It was while we were at this point that 
General Stoughton was captured, March 9th, at 
the Court House. You saw the brick house 
where he was quartered ; many of those here 
have been there at Brigade Guard Mount. You 
may remember there was a young lady, Miss 
Ford, whom we used to see frequently with 
General Stoughton. We always thought he was 
as you may say, "sweet on her," and 1 presume 
he was. She was of " secesh " proclivities and 
it has been alleged that it was through informa- 
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tion from her that he was captured. A year or 
two afterward she married a Union officer, a 
Vermonter, Major J. Willard. She died a few 
years later, leaving a son who now has a resi- 
dence at Fairfax and is at the present time Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the state of Virginia. He 
also has a house in Washington, owns the new 
Willard Hotel, and is said to be the richest man 
in Washington. After Stoughton's capture, 
Colonel Blunt commanded the brigade till Stan- 
nard was appointed Brigadier General. 

While encamped here the boys used to scout 
around considerably, and pigs, calves, etc., 
found their way to camp much to the annoy- 
ance of the resident people in the vicinity, who 
made loud complaints to the Colonel. He finally 
issued an order forbidding foraging of all kinds. 
Still complaints came in, mainly referring to loss 
of poultry. The Colonel claimed it must be the 
men of the 12th regiment camped over there. 
They had some bad men and it must be they. 
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Finally an old gentleman came one morning in 
a high state of indignation, stating a soldier had 
been at his house that morning and stolen his 
last two chickens. The Colonel said it must 
have been one of those bad 12th regiment men. 
The old man said "np, it was a 13th man" as he 
saw him and ordered him to drop the chickens, 
which the soldier had refused to do, and more 
than that he used " disrespectful and insulting 
language" to him, and he demanded that the sol- 
dier be punished. The Colonel said it could 
not have been a 13th man as he had issued or- 
ders forbidding such conduct, and he knew none 
of his men would disobey any order he issued. 
The old gentleman insisted it was a man of our 
regiment as he had '13' on his cap and he would 
know the man and insisted on his punishment, 
or he would complain to Headquarters. The 
Colonel said he could not believe it was any of 
his men, but that the old gentleman could look 
around the camp, and if he could identify and 
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prove the case against any of his men he would 
see that he was severely punished. Accompa- 
nied by the officer of the guard, the old man 
proceeded to look over the camp. In one of the 
company streets in front of a tent they saw 
feathers ; lifting the flap of the tent, there sat a 
soldier, '13' on top of his cap, one chicken dress- 
ed and cut up, a second one in hand from which 
he was just picking the feathers. The old gentle- 
man identified the man and the chickens, and 
both men were taken to the Colonel's tent. He 
at once flew into a rage greater apparently than 
that of the old gentleman, ordered the man 
placed with his back to a tree, and a gun strap 
passed around both binding him tight to the 
tree ; then had the long roll beat, and as the 
men assembled, he walked up and down, pul- 
ling his long moustache, he addressed them to 
this effect : ' You see this miserable rascal — 
been caught stealing chickens. You know I 
issued an order forbidding such things, and when 
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I issue an order 1 want it obeyed. Now take 
notice, if any of you steal any more chickens 
from this respectable and loyal gentleman, and 
use insulting and disrespectful language to him 
or any other like him, and leave the feathers in 
front of your tent, I'll have you hung up by the 
thumbs, I will.' It is hardly necessary to add 
that none of the 13th Vermont was ever caught 
stealing chickens, or with feathers around his 
quarters. 

We remained here till April 2d, when the reg- 
iment moved to Camp Widow Violet, five miles 
down the river. The march was made on a 
bright, warm day, and was fatiguing as the men 
were somewhat out of the habit and were heav- 
ily loaded with accumulations of three months' 
camp life. 

It is forty years ago to-morrow since the reg- 
iment was sworn into United States service at 
Brattleboro, October 9th, 1862." 

And with three cheers we turned our backs 
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upon the place once so familiar, and wended 
our way, via the Henderson Pike by the same 
route that we took thirty-nine years ago to our 
Camp Widow Violet, a mile and a half from 
Occoquan. Here there have been comparatively 
few changes in the fields and timber round and 
about. The field where our camp was situated 
looked as familiar as if it were only last year that 
we were there. 

The Davis house, with its large stone chimney 
at the end of the house, was a familiar object 
recognized by us all, though there has been an 
addition built to it in recent years, and here we 
were addressed by Comrade H. W. Allen, in the 
following happily chosen words : 

"Comrades: On April 2d, 1863, we moved 
from Wolf Run Shoals some six or seven miles 
away to Camp Carusi, a half mile or so in the 
rear of this field. The camp becoming un- 
healthy, we moved to a field on the farm of the 
Widow Violet, after whom the camp was named, 
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to the right of where we now stand, taking the 
place of a cavalry force which had been stationed 
here. Our duty was to guard the ferry at Occo- 
quan village, a mile or so distant, and the several 
fords up to Davis' ford, three miles below Wolf 
Run Shoals. Capt. Munson as Brigade Provost 
Marshal, as I remember, remained at Fairfax 
Court House for a time and made a search for 
firearms, finding all manner of things which the 
owners relinquished with great reluctance. On 
May 14, three army wagons and drivers and three 
men about two miles out of camp were captured. 

Capt. Munson took three companies and went 
out to Brentsville capturing horses to replace 
those taken. Sergeant Clark of Co. D had charge 
of a detail of scouts who scoured the country 
across the river, having many adventures and 
doing good service. 

Broke camp June 25th, marching to Union 
Mills where we joined the brigade on its march 
to Gettysburg. It was from this camp that 
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Lieutenant Colonel A. C. Brown left us. Chap- 
lain Sargeant died in the corner room of this 
house which we knew as the Davis house. The 
6th Michigan cavalry were encamped to the right 
of where we now stand. 1 would be glad to 
talk longer but our chief guide, Mr. Edward Ham- 
mil, in charge of the teams and proprietor of Ho- 
tel Hammil, at Occoquan, (who, by-the-way, 
was in charge of the old ferry at the river in 1863, 
and whose good wife is a niece of General 
Ashby, of Confederate fame) says a good dinner 
is waiting for us, and 1 am sure you would pre- 
fer that to a more lengthy address." 

What will be most interesting to the surviving 
members of the 1 3th Vermont, with reference to 
these old estates that existed hereabout in Colo- 
nial times, is Gunston Hall, the home of George 
Mason, the distinguished patriot, whose name 
is very prominent in early Virginia history, and 
especially in that portion of it which relates to 
the Revolutionary conflict. He was not a sol- 
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dier and had no aspirations for authority, dignity 
or honor, but he was a thinlter, and a most 
forceful writer, and better than all, a man of good 
principle and honest purpose. Gunston Hall is 
one of the very few dwelling places of the Upper 
Potomac tide water region that are still standing 
as in the past, one stone upon another. 

Its interior of spacious apartments with their 
high ceilings, wainscotings and elaborate stair- 
ways, has been put in pleasing order, and its 
exterior of quaint roofs and gables, and dormer 
windows and tall chimneys has been well cared 
for. This manorial domain consisted of seven 
thousand acres and extended along up the Occo- 
quan river to the village of Occoquan, and our 
encampment — Camp Widow Violet — was on 
the border of this estate. The estate was divid- 
ed into numerous plantations, namely : Gunston, 
Occoquan, Pohick, Stump Neck, Hallowing 
Point, and Dogue Run. It was George Mason, 
the lord of this valuable estate, who drew up the 
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Bill of Rights ; he also wrote the constitution 
which declared Virginia independent of Great 
Britain, and which was adopted on June 29th, 
1776. 

The first draft was written at Gunston Hall, 
and was there considered by George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, and other great men, 
before they submitted it to the delegates This 
George Mason of whom we speak, was the fifth 
descendant from George Mason, member of Par- 
liament, who took refuge in Virginia from the 
hate of Cromwell, in 1651. He afterwards 
commanded a regiment under Charles II, and 
fought at the battle of Worcester. He fled to 
Virginia in disguise almost a century before the 
time of Washington, and was the founder of the 
Mason family in the Old Dominion, 

A rough hewn granite stone marks the site of 
the grave of George Mason, of Revolutionary 
fame, and reads as follows : 
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GEORGE MASON, 

author of the 
Bill of Rights and 
First Constitution 
of 
Virginia. 
1726-1792. 
Another large estate in this vicinity was that 
of Belvoir, the home of the Fairfaxes, and con- 
sisted of several thousand acres. In 1814, that 
portion of the walls of Belvoir which were left 
standing from a previous fire, was leveled by the 
shot from the British fleet of General Gordon, 
when retreating down the Potomac from the par- 
tial destruction of Washington and Alexandria. 

Old Mount Vernon estate, the mecca toward 
which thousands of patriotic feet are turned an- 
nually, consisted of eight thousand acres, which 
in Washington's time was divided into five main 
farms or plantations, and extended ten miles 
along tide water. 
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Six miles from tiie Mount Vernon Mansion, 
and four miles from the Potomac river, stands the 
old Pohick Church, the second building of the 
parish, erected in 1772. The first edifice was 
erected in 1 732. Doubtless there are but few of 
the members of our regiment but what will recall 
this quaint old church and some may have, as 
the writer has, some relic of it to this day. Since 
the war, by the munificence of various individ- 
uals, the old church has been restored to its orig- 
inal appearance and condition, and regular ser- 
vice is being held within its walls. 

Another historical landmark, now largely over- 
grown with trees, but still readily traced, and 
situated about seven-eighths of a mile south of 
our encampment. Camp Widow Violet, is the 
old military road. It crosses the Potomac on 
the Mount Vernon Estate northward at a point 
then known as Clifton Ferry, and extended 
southward via Gum Springs, thence through 
the Woodlawn estate, through Accotink, passing 
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about one-third of a mile south of Pohick church, 
thence in a direct line to Occoquan village, and 
as above stated, about seven-eighths of a mile 
south of our encampment, Camp Widow Violet. 
Not in all of the thirteen colonies was there a 
more historic road than this which coursed down 
from the mountains, over to Occoquan, and 
southward to the Carolinas, and northward to 
the northern colonies. Over this road many 
historic scenes of old appear and vanish as we 
look and dream of the events that have trans- 
pired in its pathway. Over it Washington and 
his friends, in times of peace preceding the Rev- 
olutionary War, often passed ; over it Braddock 
passed northward to his disastrous battle with 
the French and Indians ; over it Washington 
often passed in going to the house of the Bur- 
gesses at Williamsburg. In our mind's eye we 
can see sitting on a well bred steed, slick, prim 
and matronly looking, and attired in silk and 
laces, Lady Washington, formerly the widow 
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Custis. Our dream carries us farther, and we 
see the immortal host of Washington, of Greene, 
of Lafayette, and of Wayne, commanding their 
continental armies, marching along this high- 
way going to the closing act of the great Revo- 
lutionary drama at Yorktown. 

Boarding our conveyances again we went 
along the road familiar to every member of the 
regiment when we were encamped here to Oc- 
coquan, to the hotel kept by Mr. Hammil, where 
his good wife had provided bounteously for us 
in the old Virginia fashion — fried chicken and 
ham with accessories galore. It is interesting to 
say in this connection that Mrs. Hammil, was 
first cousin to the celebrated Ashbys, those dash- 
ing Confederate officers, who, perhaps next to 
Lee, Stuart and Mosby, were first m the hearts 
of Virginia Confederates. After we gathered 
about the table in the Hotel Hammil and stood 
uncovered, our Reverend Comrade S. F. Gale, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., gave thanks. As he poured 
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out his soul to the Great Commander in thanks- 
giving that we were permitted to return again to 
these familiar scenes after two score of years ; 
that God had preserved our lives and granted us 
this unspeakable privilege of visiting again those 
scenes where our comradeship was cemented 
amidst fire of battle, suffering of march and 
bivouac, it goes without saying that all of our 
hearts most enthusiastically joined him in that 
petition. The very well springs of our hearts 
overflowed as the good comrade brother poured 
out his soul to God in those well chosen words 
of thanks and praise, following a hearty dinner 
for which our stomachs were well prepared. 

Addresses were made by Lieut. Col. A. C. 
Brown, Judge C S. Palmer, James B. Scully, 
W. W. Holden, Dr. John B. Crandall, and D. S. 
Stoddard, who recited an original poem, two 
verses of which we insert : 

Another thing we'll ne'er forget, 

While on this globe we stay ; 
Our thanks are due and tendered those, 

Who foot the bills to-day. 
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Now thirteen cheers for our comrades three 
Who've brought this meeting round ; 

Thereby enabling us to see 
Once more, our old camp ground. 

Other addresses were intended, but the time 
was so short when we must take the train three 
miles distance and return home again, that this 
privilege and pleasure was denied to several, and 
so we returned again to Washington, late at 
night, after having enjoyed a day with joy un- 
speakable, such as is given to but few men to 
enjoy in this lifetime. In these sacred hours 
spent in re-visiting the places made sacred by the 
things we did there, how our hearts welled up 
within us. It is not too much to say that each 
one for himself and all for each one, thought in 
his heart that as sometimes the clouds in the 
western sky are gilded with a golden brilliancy 
even after the sun is lost to view, — a brilliancy 
which no artist can imitate — so were the mem- 
ories born of the occasion as lasting and beauti- 
ful as the gilded clouds we sometimes see in the 
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western sky, — memories that we will carry 
with us until the last one has marched down 
into the valley of death and crossed over to the 
Eternal Camping Ground, to rest beneath the 
low green tents whose curtains swing no more 
back forever. 

While en-route from Fairfax Court House to 
our old camp at Wolf Run Shoals, evidences of 
our handiwork were apparent all along the road 
way. The very logs were there that we cut and 
placed in corduroy and we drove over them as 
we were wont to drive and march in the days so 
long ago. This was remarkable to all, but from 
the natives we verified the facts that they were 
the same logs that we laid, only here and there 
they had been replaced as time had decayed them 
in places. 
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There were forty-one of the old comrades in 

the party, viz : — 

Field and StafC. 

Lieut. Col. A. C. Browm, Montpelier, Vt. 

Assistant Surgeon J. B. Crandall, Sterling, 111. 
Q. M. S. Guy Smith, Boston, Mass. 

Co. A. 
James B. Scully, 1st Sergeant, Burlington, Vt. 
Heman W. Allen, Private, " 

Co. B. 
O. C. "Wilder, Captain, Waitsfield, Vt. 

D. S. Stoddard, Corporal, 

Byron J, Stockwell, Private, " 

Co. C. 

Sullivan F. Gale, 1st Sergeant, Jacksonville, Fla. 

S. W. Benjamin, Private, Montpelier, Vt. 

Co. D. 

Henry O. Clark, Sergeant, East Orange, N. J. 

William Crosby, Private, Vergennes, Vt. 

Mark Day, Corporal, Rockford, 111. 

George N. Wright, " Colchester, Vt. 

Myron P. ScuUin, Private, Burlington, Vt. 

Co. E. 

Lemuel P. Butts, Private, No.Hyde Park, Vt. 

Henry Mudgett, " Johnson, Vt. 
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Co. F. 




L. F. Terrill, 


Corporal, 


Jericho. Vt. 


Fred A. Slater, 


Musician, 


Lyons, Ohio. 


George S. Bliss, 


Private, 


Worcester, Mass. 


B. F. Brown, 


<( 


Williston, Vt. 


Cassius M. Booth, 


a 


Essex Junction, Vt. 


Caleb P. Nash, 


tt 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


Cornelius M. Palmer, " 


Chicago, 111. 




Co. G. 




William 0. Brigham, Private, 


Bakersville, Vt. 




Co. I, 




C. W. Searles, 


2d Lieutenant 


, W. Berkshire, Vt. 


Charles C.Varney, 


Sergeant, 


Barre, " 


William W. Holden 


. Corporal, 


Northfield, 


George A. Peck, 


Private, 
Co. K. 


Montpelier, " 


E. C. WUson, 


Private, 


East Franklin, Vt. 


C. L. Marsh, 


3d Lieutentant,Eno8burg Falls, " 


W. A. Cooper, 


H ti 


West Berlin, 


A. J. Chad wick. 


Corporal, 


Enosburg Falls, " 


Henry B. Meigs, 


Private, 
GUESTS 


Baltimore, Md. 


Phill Sheridan Randall, Ellendale, 


South Dakota. 


M. D. L. Thompson, 


Co. C, ISth Vt., Burlington. 


Ira C. Morse, 




Jericho, Vt. 


Frank C. Forbes, 




Williston, 


A. H. Hershey, 


Captain, 


Sterling, 111. 


George M. Lane, 


Co. E, 9th Vt 


. Springfield, Mass. 


Henry C. Smith, 


Co. A let Vt. 


, Cav. Burlington. 
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REPORT OF ASSOCIATIONAL MEETING. 



At a meeting of the 13th Vermont Regiment 
Association held at Fairfax Court House, Vir- 
ginia, October 9th, 1902. 

President S. W. Benjamin, presiding, on mo- 
tion of C. L. Marsh, Phil Sheridan Randall, of 
Ellendale, South Dakota, a son of our late Col. 
F. V. Randall, was unanimously elected an 
honorary member of this Association. Mr. 
Randall responded in a neat speech, thanking 
the survivors of the regiment for the evidences 
of regard and respect shown for the memory of 
his father, and for the honor conferred upon him. 

At a later meeting the same day, on the train 
between Occoquan and Alexandria, President 
Benjamin presiding, on motion of H. W. Allen, 
Henry C. Smith, of Burlington, (Co. A, ist Ver- 
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mont Cavalry), was unanimously elected an 
honorary member, to which he responded in a 
happy manner. 

On motion of Surgeon J. B. Crandall, Cap- 
tain A. H. Hershey, of Sterling, 111., a guest of 
the Committee of this "Day in Virginia" Ex- 
cursion, was unanimously elected an honorary 
member, to which he fittingly responded. 

H. W. Allen explained regarding the United 
States Flag, the Silk Guidons and Banner carried 
during the parade at Washington, and on this 
excursion by Orderly Sergeant James B. Scully, 
of Co. A, and comrade William Crosby of Co. 
D, saying the Association should own them. 

Col. A. C. Brown made a motion which was 
carried unanimously, that the treasurer be direct- 
ed to pay for these articles and they become the 
property of the Association and be placed with 
the secretary for safe keeping. A subsequent 
motion was made by Col. Brown that the mark- 
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ers be inscribed "A Day in Virginia, October 
9th, 1902." 

The excursion was conceived and planned by 
a self-appointed committee of three. Forty-one 
survivors and guests left Washington, October 
9th, at 8 A. M. in a special car for Fairfax Station, 
on the Southern R. R. ; at the station they took 
carriages or Virginia wagons, nine in number, 
making first stop at Fairfax Court House, return- 
ing to the Station, thence to Wolf Run Shoals, 
where a light lunch was served ; thence to 
Occoquan via Camp Carusi and Widow Violet. 
At Occoquan Village, dinner was served at Hotel 
Hammil. At 6:25, took the train for Washing- 
ton on the Southern R. R., where a special car 
was ready for the party, reaching Washington at 
7:40 p. M. The weather was superb, the railroad 
accommodations excellent and the teams accord- 
ing to contract. Numerous expressions indicat- 
ed a most enjoyable day for all concerned. 
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The party was so large that it was not deem- 
ed expedient to take the ladies. A drive about 
Washington was given them under the direction 
of Mrs. C. L. Marsh, which was thoroughly en- 
joyed. 

H. W. ALLEN, 

Acting Secretary. 



Note— The U. S. Flag, the Silk Guidons and the 
Banner, suitably mounted and inscribed as directed : 
"A Day in Virginia, October 9th, 1903," were after- 
wards presented to the 13th Vermont Regiment Asso- 
ciation by Lieut. Col. A. C. Brown, and are in the 
keeping of the Secretary. 
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